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The article, “A Power Struggle Over Cobalt Rattles the Clean Energy Revolution,” ends 
with a brilliant quote from Congolese president Felix Tshisekedi: “*...how can we put this 
amazing resource at the disposal of the world, but while making sure it first benefits Congolese 
and it benefits Africans?” It’s a simple question that one would think deserves a simple answer, 
but the modern global implications of multinational economies has clouded this debate and 
moved away from empathy. The goal that this paper seeks to accomplish is to understand these 
echoes of colonial past. Pulling both the “African Roots of War” and “The Structure of 
Dependence” into this conversation helps to analyze two key points of this issue: (1) the 
significance of Africa in geopolitics and how it is consistently robbed of its boons and (2) the 
dependent nature of Africa, and other postcolonial nations, on their once colonial overlords. It’s 
a system of robbery, and, at the same time, it’s tragically the only way to stay above water for 
these nations. 

What Dionne Searcey, Michael Forsyth, and Eric Lipton posit in their article in the 
simplest of language is the detrimental effect of imperialism in the modern globalized world. 
Other issues are brought to attention, such as climate change, labor violations, government 
corruption, and a weak state, not to dismiss them but instead to say they are results of the 
unbalanced power relations between the dependent domestic state and the fiscally superior 
foreign nation. The latter happens to be in this example of both the U.S. and China, warring 
heads of their respective economic ideals, and, in some sense, a new cold war once again pitting 
laissez-faire capitalism against a state-controlled communist entity. The Red “enemy,” once 
again as such from the gaze of the Western neoliberal dogma, is attempting to build a periphery 
of influence as can be seen in Congo. By trading their power to build infrastructure, they 
establish a new connection in their empire of influence, pushing out the West. 

However, that’s not all that is won by China. Outside of the expanding of its sphere of 
influence, tangibly they are building a monopoly on cobalt mining in the region that has some of 
the largest deposits of said mineral that is yet to be fully harnessed. The larger battle is that of the 
clean energy revolution. In their article, they focus specifically on electric car batteries, which 
companies like Tesla have pioneered as the new alternative mode of individual transportation. 
Currently, other companies like Ford and General Motors are buying the components for these 
cobalt batteries that come from “suppliers that depend in part on Chinese-owned mines in 
Congo,”’ which is to say that China is now ahead in this race. 

The mines in question are operated in the Kisanfu region of the DRC, and, up until a year 
ago, were owned by Freeport-McMoRan—an American company. After being the largest cobalt 
producers in Congo for some time, they have since completely abandoned the country. This has 
become a problem in the United States, with the article mentioning a few times that President 
Biden is now pressured to push forward his country in the clean energy boom. Through a series 
of deals in ethically muddy waters, China has established a dominance in the region. The 
Chinese ambassador to Congo, Wang Tongqing, put it best: “Build a beautiful nest to attract the 
phoenix.”* By diplomatically establishing themselves through means such as giving “... 
scholarships to Congolese students to study in China... [and] ...[offering] $1 million for Ebola 
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relief in Congo,” they have laid the groundwork to seize large mining operations relatively 
easily. 

That is the article's main drive. However, the result of this Chinese takeover has given 
rise to risky labor practices that arguably weren't as bad with the U.S.-owned operation. More 
deaths and general disregard for safety precautions left behind by the mine’s previous owners has 
forced those supervisors—who haven’t been bought off—to raise red flags. 

If one were to view this article on its surface, it would appear as a debate and economic 
conflict between the U.S. and China over a burgeoning new industry that may decide the success 
or failure of either’s economy for the future. However, looking just beneath the surface reveals 
that the true issue is a postcolonial nation in peril where the shifting hands of hegemonic powers 
is of little to no concern. While the article does make the claim that Chinese operations are more 
unsafe, the larger problem is that Congo has no autonomy in its country's largest industry, as 
majority shares are owned by multinational conglomerates, either publicly traded or, as of now, 
funded by a foreign state. Diving first into Du Bois’s understanding of Africa’s place in the 
larger global community has some ability to defog the cloudy situation. 

It appears quite strange at first that this article barely considers that the mines could 
rightfully be under Congolese control. In the West, it appears that the acceptance of ultra 
national capitalist control of foreign industries is an easy pill to swallow when we are afforded 
the many luxurious commodities that define our lives. Du Bois asserts this ignorance when he 
says, “The only way in which the world has been able to endure the horrible tale is by 
deliberately stopping its ears and changing the subject of conversation while the devilry went 
on.”” He is talking about the age of colonialism, where European powers were actively slicing 
through Africa denoting colonial claims that appease solely those imperial powers. This is a 
deep-seated issue in a postcolonial world with archives of evidence to support the claim that 
what has transpired is immoral, not that anyone ignores that. But instead, there is an effort to 
move on and focus on new problems such as those that affect the developed world. The state of 
cobalt mines in Congo may affect the consumer in America who wants to buy an electric vehicle. 
The concern of how this enclave economy affects Congo is not a consideration because the 
production of said commodity is so detached by the chain of production that spans continents. 

The short selling of the domestic economy is in plain view too. According to the article, a 
new commission to investigate allegations relating to China Molybdenum, the state-funded 
mining company that now owns the mine in Kisanfu, has been created by the president to 
discover how they, “...might have cheated the Congolese government out of billions of dollars in 
royalty payments.’ An agreement made between the two entities at the onset of their newly 
bonded relationship clearly benefits the Chinese. The article also notes that if China 
Molybdenum is found guilty, this may result in the pushing out of Chinese mining companies. 
However, it doesn’t solve the issue of dependence that Congo faces. 

Dependence or dependency theory applies to most postcolonial nations. Theotonio Dos 
Santos describes it as a “...situation in which the economy of certain countries is conditioned by 
the development and expansion of another economy to which the former is subjected;”’ meaning 
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that developing countries can only continue on that path of development if they are, in a sense, 
exploited by a developed nation to develop their economy. In Congo, that happens through 
private ownership of mines that are worked by super-exploited Congolese miners who produce 
mass amounts of cobalt for electric car batteries to be used in some faraway land, never to be 
used domestically. It’s a parasitic relationship that “...leads to a loss of control over their 
productive resource,”* leaving Congo with next to no say over what happens to one of their 
biggest exports. 

The thought that is dancing around in the background is the power of nationalization, 
which is hinted at in the article, slightly in reference to the discussion between two Congolese 
mining executives who speak of “...taking the mine out of China Molybdenum’s control.” It 
could hypothetically be a feasible response, looking to the National Iranian Oil Company, which 
maintains a strong grip on the nation’s exportation of crude oil because of a desire to develop 
independently to some extent. The problem in the Congo example is, as Santos notes, “The 
productive structure created by dependent industrialization limits the growth of the internal 
market.’’'” This is made apparent in the article’s discussion of former president Joseph Kabila’s 
intent to begin a modernization project for Congo (Searcey, Forsythe, and Lipton, 2021): 

Mr. Kabila’s wish list was long: He wanted new roads, schools and hospitals as part of a 

revival plan, he hoped, would endear him back home to a nation exhausted and dispirited 

by years of conflict and corruption. In exchange, he was prepared to offer up his country's 

vast mineral wealth—unparalleled in much of the world. (p. 6) 

At the time, China was making the claim that the minerals that Congo was offering would be 
used to develop the poor Western region of China. However, as time unfolded, the intentions 
shifted—or perhaps they always were—to get ahead in the global market. Aside from that, the 
lack of power for the state to develop and modernize itself is a clear sign of dependency. The 
only choice is to rely entirely on foreign capital, and all they can offer in return is their land and 
its inherent value. Nationalization could spell the collapse of the state if it’s already in such a 
weak form that it can’t afford to build new infrastructure or societal service. The only option left 
for a dependent nation is to let in the foreign sharks to rip through their natural resources if they 
are to have a chance of reaching a point of national stability. If the internal market was stronger, 
perhaps things could move in a different direction, but with the current circumstances and the 
history of colonial exploitation, it seems that it's bound to continue. 

Focusing in on the actual operation of the mines, the article denotes that conditions have 
gotten significantly worse as the demand for cobalt has skyrocketed in recent times. It was 
reported that at the Kisanfu mines, “Workers climbed into acid tanks to conduct repairs without 
checking air quality. Others drove bulldozers and other heavy equipment without training or did 
dangerous welding jobs without proper oversight.”'' This is a stark difference from how the 
American company had run things, due, of course, to improper labor practices elsewhere that 
pushed them to tighten ship, and has raised much concern by the government. 

Du Bois understands this disconnected relationship between foreign consumer and 
domestic worker as such: “It is no longer simply the merchant prince, or the aristocratic 
monopoly, or even the employing class, that is exploiting the world: it is the nation...”'? Much of 
the task of the working class has been moved off the shores of the core of past empires; it now 
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exists in places such as the Congo. Not to downplay the issues with labor in the U.S., but when 
such industrial integral jobs are moved to dependent nations, it allows for the super exploitation 
that Santos writes about. And by choice or not, the whole of the developed nation prospers. The 
items we consume and buy are handed to us on a silver platter by corporations that aren’t tied 
down by the borders of our country. Again, by choice or not, in a free market, when the demand 
rises, the goal of a company is to meet those demands; and at the time of the Chinese takeover of 
Congolese mines, the demand for cobalt grew, and so exportation needed to increase. So in a 
country that most likely lacks the development of strict labor laws, the resulting abuses will reign 
supreme in the name of the consumer (unknowing exploiters) across an ocean. 

Searcey, Forsythe, and Lipton’s article presents an important problem: the dependency on 
nations in the context of globalized markets and how colonial pasts still haunt those today. 
However, the authors don’t necessarily present it as such. As mentioned previously, the article 
shows it as an emerging industry and how superpowers are beginning to profit off it—or not, as 
in the case of the U.S. The negative side effects are only narrowly brought into discussion, and 
with the texts brought into this analysis, it all but misses the deeper problem in Congo. It does 
bring to attention that our commodities in the developed world don’t just materialize out of thin 
air. There is a chain of command and long line of production that is negotiated through the guise 
of politics in multiple countries. Again, however, it seems the article falls short of really defining 
that issue and has a tendency to point the blame at China. In this isolated example, it seems like 
the U.S. companies were doing “good business,” while the Chinese are acting cruelly, when in 
reality, as discussed, they are both at fault for the dependency that Congo is afflicted with. For 
these reasons, the article isn’t necessarily bad, as it’s informative, but if developed could spread a 
message that warrants attention in an ever globalizing world—one where the developed, 
bourgeois nation loses track of what that way of life means for the rest of the world's people and 
governments. 

Hopefully, through the analysis of their article and a look into the internal struggles of 
Congo, there can be reached an understanding of why this issue appears to whisper the same tune 
of the colonial relations once dominant. It isn’t exactly colonialism, and it isn’t exactly not. 
Perhaps best described as postcolonial, what Achille Mbembe depicts in his book is a country 
that has become lost due to external and uncontrollable forces. The transition from colony to this 
new state is characterized by not so much physical phenomenon but instead ruled by the invisible 
hand of the global market. There is reason and logic to explain why things are the way they are. 
However, it doesn’t mean that it’s right. The dependency of Congo is a serious problem that 
doesn’t seem to be alleviated by a rotation of supporters. The power of empires don’t appear to 
have ceased. 
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